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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


I. THE JOHN HOWARD McFADDEN COLLECTION 
By Harvey M. Watts 


HE John Howard McFadden col- 
[ection of masterpieces, portraits 

and landscapes of the British 
school of the Eighteenth and early 
Nineteenth century, now on deposit in 
the National Gallery, is more than a 
distinguished collection of two score and 
three canvases from the hands of one 
less than a score of painters. By 
reason of a central guiding idea, which 
controlled the collector during the 
thirty years that he was making his 
selections with a keen insight and a 
singularly happy faculty for getting 
the right painting by the right painter, 
the pictures tell the harmonious story 
of the flowering of a great civilization 
which has been the admiration these 
many, many years of painters and 
poets and philosophers who have never 
tired of setting out its finer side, which, 
as Lord Acton once remarked, is 
the side by which the character of all 
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civilizations is judged in the esti- 
mates of all time. 

The collection as if by inspiration— 
though the first picture, and a great 
one, “Lady Rodney” by Gainsborough 
was secured as early as 1893 and the 
last by Bonington in 1917 when it 
took what was its final shape—antici- 
pates the revised judgment of today 
as to the men and the works that. make 
epochs in art in that its oldest and 
its most historic canvases are the two 
paintings by Hogarth, “A Conversa- 
tion at Wanstead House,” painted 
about 1729 and “The Family of Sir 
Andrew Fountaine’’ dating from about 
1735. For upon Hogarth’s works it is 
now realized the whole British school, 
up to the middle of the Nineteenth 
century, rests securely. And it is 
especially significant that long after 
Mr. McFadden had realized the su- 
preme significance of Hogarth in a 
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MASTER BUNBURY 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1723-1792 
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collection of the type he was engaged 
in getting together, the splendid Tate 
gallery in London, which, originally, 
was to have been given over solely to 
British paintings “after 1790,” de- 
cided, in 1902, to start its period from 
the days of Hogarth. Running as 
the collection does from the very dawn 
of the Eighteenth Century almost to 
the early meridian of the Nineteenth, 
it is no accident therefore that this 
presentation of the blithe and happier 
side of that civilization of pedigreed 
privilege and position and sturdy yeo- 
manry that has so many engaging 
phases in the beauty of the women, 
the distinction of the men and in the 
charm of a countryside that is never 
without its picturesque human ele- 
ment, high and low, should range over 
the most famous hundred years in the 
annals of art; the century, let us say 
roughly, from the Hogarth of 1735, 
“The Fountaine Family” to the Tur- 
ner of 1835, “The Burning of The 
Houses of Parliament.’ Nor is it any 
accident that the single exception in the 
collection, painted before 1735, and the 
landscapes which are in the collection, 
which are dated later than 1835, all 
belong, in character, to this century, 
and in all their essentials of manner 
and methods and outlook illustrate 
its life with a certainty and a complete- 
ness that is unequaled in any collec- 
tion devoted to the same group of 
painters anywhere. 

For the outstanding and significant 
fact of this collection is that the col- 
lector did just what he set out to do. 
There is no picture that is not a perfect 
type of the artist and his time. More 
than this, the paintings themselves 
have a reasoned inter-relationship that 
reveals and explains every phase and 
feature that have made the British 
school of this century the glory of the 
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people and the nation. Here are 
all the qualities of the school, that 
searched for character and found it 
not only in the personality of its 
portraiture of those who moved in 
the higher walks of life, but in the 
poignant individuality of the pano- 
rama of the English countryside and 
in the lesser, but more human, pic- 
torial episodes of farm and furrow, 
cottage and canal, lane and lawn, ina 
landscape drenched no less by the 
romances of history and by the poetical 
association of centuries of bards and 
“singers of the live-long day”’ than by 
the “showers sweet’”’ of Chaucer and 
by all the fleeting physical phenomena 
of broken light and shade, roseate 
dawn and golden twilights in a northern 
clime of low sun, long shadows and 
subtle contrasts of misty distances. 

It is, therefore, entirely natural and 
not an accident that the collection 
began with Gainsborough’s “Lady 
Rodney”’ and that today this cele- 
brated work still remains the pivotal 
picture despite the amazing fact, 
though figures and statistics mean so 
little in a collection of this kind, that 
there are eight Romneys and eight 
Raeburns to dazzle the visitor and 
draw away the attention from the 
brilliant artist of Bath and London, 
who was enough of a fashionable rival 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds in portraiture 
as to win from him the invidious 
remark that Gainsborough was “‘the 
greatest landscapist of his time.” For 
the “Lady Rodney,’ it must be noted, 
secured by Mr. McFadden a genera- 
tion before two continents became 
almost hysterical over the translation 
of Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” from 
England to America in 1922, and, it is 
more important to note painted in the 
same year as the “Blue Boy,”’ presents 
the identical colors that have given 

















LADY GRANTHAM 
By George Romney, 1734-1802 
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the “Blue Boy” its great reputation. 
In every aspect “Lady Rodney,”’ this 
vision in blue, is another challenge 
of Gainsborough to those who held that 
a picture in which blue was the domi- 
nating note could not be successful. 
Nothing in the collection is more subtle 
than the color scheme of the “Lady 
Rodney”’ as shown in the relation of 
the blue in the gown with its gold 
edges and the yellow bullion and 
jeweled accessories to the delicate lilac 
of the scarf, to the white of the sleeves 
and to the quiet flesh tones all in a low 
key against a dark background which 
throws the figure out with an almost 
spot-light Rembrandtesque assertive- 
ness. 

Letting the “Lady Rodney” set the 
pace for the portraits, it is interesting 
to note, in view of what might be 
called the truly royal character of all 
the collections that in Gainsborough, 
Wilson and Reynolds, there are three 
of the founders of the Royal Academy 
established in 1769, while ten members 
of the Academy are represented and 
two presidents, Reynolds and Law- 
rence. Reynolds, the first president, it 
will be remembered, accepted the posi- 
tion after Benjamin West, born on 
what is now the campus of Swarthmore 
College, a green-lawned suburb of 
Philadelphia, Mr. McFadden’s own 
birthplace, had declined it, West be- 
coming the second president, and being 
succeeded in turn in 1820 by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who is brilliantly 
represented in the collection by his 
“Miss West.”’ Of necessity Reynolds 
must be mentioned immediately in 
connection with Gainsborough, since 
if his portrait of his friend and the 
friend of America, the celebrated 
statesman and orator ‘Edmund 
Burke”’ as a young man, painted in a 
quiet and composed manner, can 
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hardly dispute with the attraction 
inherent in the elegance of a woman 
of high estate, yet even serene femi- 
ninity in blue can hardly hold its own 
when the very heart of sentiment, that 
is never sentimentality, is given in 
Sir Joshua’s “Master Bunbury,” one 
of the signal masterpieces in the collec- 
tion. Moreover when sentiment is 
mentioned, it is an easy transition from 
Gainsborough and Sir Joshua in this 
collection to Romney who was satur- 
ated with it and thrived on it. Later 
in “Arriving,” in the famous year 
of 1775 when the three made the great 
artistic triumvirate in London, Rey- 
nolds in his fifty-second year, Gains- 
borough forty-eight and Romney just 
passed forty, the last named was “ over- 
whelmed with sitters’’ and in his febrile 
and even whimsical manner, a man 
of many moods, produced master- 
pieces as quickly as the conjurer draws 
rabbits from a hat. There is not one 
of Romney’s eight canvases which 
has given this collection so unequaled 
a reputation across seas that is not 
worthy of the most intense study and 
admiration. 

Where Gainsborough takes you into 
the circle of the distinguished women 
of the day in his “Lady Rodney,” 
Romney comes up strongly in the 
grand style in his magnificent salon 
portrait of “Lady Grantham.” This 
lovely composition, a beautiful woman 
in a creamy white dress with a rich 
rose pink overdress, buff bodied, be- 
jeweled as to ears and hair, and seen 
against a richly luminous autumnal 
background is one of the high lights 
of the collection. It sums up all that 
one expects of portraiture of the 
women of the period and by its very 
brilliancy brings up all the other 
Romneys to a high level, though each 
has its own special charm, Mrs. De 











MASTER THOMAS BISSLAND 
By Sir Henry Raeburn, 1756-1823 
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Crespigny in eloquent black and her 
friend Mrs. Crouch, the actress, in the 
intentional simplicity of white, and 
the delightful sketches of ‘Mrs. 
Finch,” “Mrs. Tickell,’’ and ‘The 
Head of Lady Hamilton” as a Bac- 
chante or Miranda, all seemingly im- 
provisations in which the artist is 
seen to brilliant advantage with sym- 
pathetic subjects whom he delighted 
to honor. For if his devotion to that 
alluring and famous bit of feminine 
baggage, ‘Lady Hamilton” inspired his 
brush early and often, ‘‘ Mrs. Tickell,”’ 
who is shown just in her twenties, was 
equally an object of his fervent ad- 
miration. And all three of these 
smaller canvases, the studio sketches 
of a master, represent the very ro- 
mance of portraiture, while the Romney 
group as a whole culminates in a most 
ingratiating phase of his art through 
his fanciful study of childhood en- 
titled “Little Bo-Peep,” which calls 
for special attention all by itself. 

To journey from London to Edin- 
borough in order to admire the work 
of Sir Henry Raeburn, somewhat ex- 
travagantly, if currently called the 
“Velasquez of the North” is much 
more easily done through the medium 
of this collection, sensationally rich 
in its eight examples of his work, than 
it would have been in the Eighteenth 
century. Here again the idea back of 
the collection which ever controlled 
the selections not only brings the eight 
Raeburns into a new and comparative 
relationship with each other, but like- 
wise, all the other distinctly English 
portraits into a friendly rivalry and 
comparison with a Scottish group of 
unsurpassable attractiveness. Raeburn 
may have had a reputation for excelling 
in his men. Henley says he “need not 
vail his bonnet to the best”’ in this 
respect, and, certainly “braw”’ por- 
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traiture, as the Scotch would say, can 
go no further than is revealed in the 
three profoundly impressive studies of 
the bluff, ruddy-faced, full-cheeked, 
finely-humored individuals of the 
Northern squirearchy, the portraits of 
“Mr. Lawrie of Woodlea,’’ “A Gentle- 
man In A Green Coat” and “Sir 
Alexander Shaw.”’ Choice is, indeed, 
difficult, but, as lovable as the “‘ Lawrie”’ 
is and as intriguing as the benign “ Man 
In The Green Coat,” in the “Shaw’”’ 
the full and complete exposition of 
human character in color and design 
comes to a climax. But as if this 
were not enough, aside from his mas- 
terly study of two lads and his inter- 
esting portrait of a true dandy, “Col- 
onel Charles Christie’ practically a 
full length in miniature, as it were, the 
Raeburn method reaches the heights 
which nor Reynolds, nor Romney, nor 
Lawrence can dispute in his portraits 
of “Lady Elibank’”’ and “Lady Bel- 
haven; the first named being an 
almost sculpturesque conception of a 
breezy type of rose-flushed healthy 
womanhood, painted with daring brush 
work hit out from the shoulder, without 
mahlstick as was his wont, in the 
broadest of manners and against a 
formal architectural background which 
is in striking contrast to “Lady Bel- 
haven,’’ a woman celebrated for her 
beauty, who is painted in so smooth 
a style in white as to reveal no brush 
strokes, the art that conceals art reach- 
ing here a true triumph of presenta- 
tion. 

There being no question about it 
that if the British school touches high 
water mark anywhere it does so in the 
pictures of family life and the carefree 
charms of childhood, one turns to the 
collection for this phase of its repre- 
sentative art and one is transported by 
what it contains of unaffected loveli- 











MISS WEST 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A., 1765-1830 











ness, so far as paint can render it. 
At the very start one finds in the two 
portraits of two lads, young lairds, by 
Raeburn, the official child portrait 
that is, however, not without a pene- 
trating human appeal. The study of 
“Master Thomas Bisland’’ with its 
contrasts of dark clothes and white 
lace and its free pose is set off against 
his study of “Master John Campbell 
of Saddell,’ all in white, most effec- 
tively, while the dramatic backgrounds 
in both cases show Raeburn a master in 
a field which he was said to neglect, 
but of which neglect the picturesque 
backgrounds in five, out of the eight 
pictures in this collection, give a lively 
negative. Modulating as it were from 
the official simplicity of the two lads 
by Raeburn, if one would hardly class- 
ify the incomparable youth of ‘“ Miss 
West”’ by Lawrence as representing 
childhood, Harlow in the two Leader 
family groups, showing childhood and 
girlhood, as only fortunate and the 
happy youth knows life in a sort of open 
air jollity, takes you into the intimacies 
of English family life and after you 
have been — by the grace of 
these groups for something finer, the 
whole collection reaches one of its 
great moments in so far as the eternal 
and adorable motif of mother and 
children can do it, in his extremely 
beautiful picture of “Mrs. Weddell and 
Children.” This is a canvas to reckon 
with. It evokes memories and more 
than compares favorably with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, “Lady Cockburn 
and Children,’ and if Harlow had 
never done anything else but this 
canvas, had been in fact a sort of ‘one- 
speech’? Hamilton or a Blanco White 
with one sonnet to his credit, but that 
a master work, he would have achieved 
an easy immortality. The riotous and 
roguish abandon of the children, their 
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laughing and cherubic beauty, the 
equal riot of color, the very carnations 
of health in mother and child adding 
to the emotional effect, with an ecstacy 
of devotion pervading the group, 
mother-love and childlike affection and 
concern being equally balanced, all go 
to make this one of the canvases of 
the collection, to be worth the starring 
and double starring after the conti- 
nental fashion in museum catalogues. 
And then, to gild the refined gold of this 
kind of representation of the blithe 
side of family life, the collection passes 
beyond the exquisite appeal of the real 
into that higher realm of the ideal, and 
scores twice in Romney’s fanciful 
“Little Bo-Peep’” and Reynolds’ 
“Master Bunbury.”’ Though the lat- 
ter is a portrait, it possesses that ideal- 
ized charm that is above and beyond 
the surface effects of face and figure, 
and the little brooding, wistful boy, 
looking out of the frame with a strange 
wonderment at the scene before him, 
sums up the essence of all childhood. 
This painting is a masterwork, one 
of the gems of this collection; it chal- 
lenges Sir Joshua’s own famous picture 
“The Age of Innocence’’ and it is easy 
to believe the pleasant anecdote that 
it was because the artist was so enam- 
ored of the picture after he painted it 
in 1780-81 that he never left it out of 
his possession until he willed it to the 
mother on his death. If there be a 
premonitory sense of solemnity about 
the “Master Bunbury,” Romney’s be- 
witching little shepherdess is an Eigh- 
teenth century idyll of child life which 
by its pictorial simplicity leads all genre 
worksofthistype. Subtletyincolorand 
the frank charm of adesigndeterminedly 
naif can go no further in conveying an 
impression and it is eloquent of Romney 
at the very height of his career on the 
golden side of his half century. 





LITTLE BO-PEEP 
By George Romney, 1734-1802 
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Dying in 1921, in his seventieth year, 
Mr. McFadden, for thirty years, had 
had the extreme satisfaction that grows 
out of the collecting of things beautiful 
in themselves, works of art, which, 
year by year, not only increased in 
extrinsic value by reason of the demand 
for characteristic works of art of all the 
great periods, but which took on a new 
character and, as it were, increased in 
intrinsic stature by reason of their asso- 
ciation with their fellow masterpieces. 
From the days of his early enthusiasms, 
when he acquired the “Lady Rodney,” 
the collection developed along the 
noble lines now familiar to the public, 
since the treasures have been theirs for 
years, following the tearing down of 
Mr. McFadden’s home in Philadelphia 
in 1916, in which year, indeed, he 
finally rounded up, to his own satis- 
faction, and in a way that seemed to 
reveal in him a special insight, this 
most significant of all centuries of 
British art by his purchase of the 
eight pictures, which, in the full mean- 
ing of the word, “completed” his 
collection. These were the “Sir Alex- 
ander Shaw”’ by Raeburn, the “Lady 
Grantham”’ and “Little Bo-Peep”’ by 
Romney, “The Dell at Helmingham”’ 
by Constable, “The Woody Land- 
scape at Colney” by Crome, ‘The 
Cottager’s Family’ by Morland, 
“Westminster Bridge’’ by Wilson and, 
separately secured, ““A Coast Scene, 
Normandy” by Bonington. Dove- 
tailing, as these pictures did, in a 
most extraordinarily felicitous manner 
with the thirty-five which had already 
given the collection a name and fame, 
the supreme and final touch of an 
unassailable authority was thus given 
to the collection as a whole. And it 
was then self-evident that the pictures 
taken together represented something 
rarely worth while as the result of a 
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method of selection which applied both 
to his plan in securing pictures for his 
Philadelphia home as well as his resi- 
dence in England, the ingenious and 
often ingenuous principle of “liva- 
bility’ coming into play, that is, that 
the pictures should be those you could 
live with, and, secondly, that they 
should be harmonious within them- 
selves and with each other and should 
faithfully represent the famous artists 
and the periods which were the objects 
of his solicitude in developing the 
whole history of the British school. 

With the collection in final shape in 
1916 and enjoying before his death the 
overwhelming public appreciation that 
came from the preliminary exhibition 
of the collection, and, generously desir- 
ing to honor his native city, it cameasa 
logical consequence that his will left 
the entire collection to Philadelphia, as 
announced by the City on February 
28th, 1921, to be an integral part of the 
art collections to be housed in the 
beautiful galleries of the great art 
museum, which now crowns the acrop- 
olis of Fairmount. Before the col- 
lector’s death, the occasional public 
exhibitions of the collection were as 
follows:* From April 1916 to December 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts; from April 26 to June 
15, 1917, at the Carnegie Art Institute, 
Pittsburgh, and from June to October 
of the same year in the galleries of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. After being returned to Mr. 
McFadden’s new residence in Phila- 
delphia they were loaned after his 
decease, by the trustees of the collec- 
tion to the National Gallery of Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
and were opened to the public there in 
July 1922, pending the completion of 
the picture galleries in the Philadelphia 
Art Museum, their final home. 

















MME. SUGGIA 
By Augustus B. John, of London, England 


Awarded first prize of $1,500 in the 23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of 
Paintings, Pittsburgh, April 24 to June 15, 1924. 











THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1924 


By PENELOPE REDD 


HE International Exhibition of 
[paintings at Carnegie Institute, 

Pittsburgh, is probably the most 
eclectic show of American and foreign 
paintings ever assembled in this coun- 
try. It does not present one line of 
art but a polygon showing many sides 
of contemporary painting. It is an 
exhibition that shows both Sargent 
and Matisse, Ben Foster and Vlaminck, 
Walter Sickert and Soudeikine. 

Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of 
the Department of Fine Arts at Car- 
negie Institute, has endeavored to 
create an exhibition that will represent 
what is being done in art at the pres- 
ent time. He neither imposes his per- 
sonal point of view on the people 
nor converts the authority of his 
position into a pontifical doctrine on 
art. Homer Saint-Gaudens is the most 
courageous Official that ever attempted 
the task of liason officer between 
painters and public. He collects cur- 
rent points of view in paint and bids 
the public accept the agreeable and 
reject the uninviting. 

To one, who has observed the effect 
of Homer Saint-Gaudens’ intrepidity, 
it is evident that he has made many 
see paintings for the first time. They 
have been obliged to select instead of 
approving by a cursory glance. 

The collection of 378 paintings is 
informed with vitality. There are few 
dull spots in the sixteen galleries. The 
Russian, Italian and Spanish galleries 
sparkle. The French paintings de- 
mand individual attention. The Bel- 
gian and Czechoslovakian groups en- 
gage because of their variety. The 
' English canvases compel by a general 
air of rectitude. The American gal- 
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leries invite one to loaf about them 
renewing acquaintances. 

The prize paintings were selected 
by Paul Albert Besnard, A. J. Mun- 
nings, Emil Carlsen and Rockwell 
Kent. Augustus John’s portrait of 
Madame Suggia was awarded the gold 
medal; Giovanni Romagnoli’s study of 
the nude, “After the Bath,’ received 
the silver medal, and Daniel Garber’s 
decorative landscape, ‘“Sycamores,”’ 
was given the bronze medal. Honor- 
able mentions were conferred on Othon 
Friesz’ “Portrait of M. Paquereau, 
Decorator of the Opera, Paris; on 
Ambrose McEvoy’s “ Portrait of Mrs. 
Rosen;”’ on Savely Sorine’s “Study: 
Russian Dramatic Artist;’ and on 
Vincenc Benes’ ‘Czech Landscape.”’ 

The portrait of Madame Suggia had 
already achieved preliminary honors 
in its reception at its debut in John’s 
special exhibition at the Alpine Club in 
London last season. It is a predes- 
tined prize portrait with its command- 
ing red color scheme, its superb pose 
of figure and magnificent vitality. 

Giovanni Romagnoli is new to Amer- 
ica. His prize painting “After the 
Bath” is distinguished by splendid 
construction and excellent color. 

The Othon Friesz’ portrait of M. 
Paquereau is the most modern of the 
paintings receiving awards. Its color 
is a rather non-committal brown. The 
figure is roughly drawn but the climax 
is deftly indicated by the masterful 
modeling of the head. 

The prize awards reflect the tend- 
ency of the show which is toward 
figure subjects in the majority. There 
are only about fifty pure landscapes in 
the exhibition. 























PORTRAIT OF M. PAQUEREAU 
By Othon Friesz, France 


First honorable mention, carrying with it an award of $300 in the 23rd Carnegie Institute 
International Exhibition of Paintings, Pittsburgh 





PORTRAIT OF MR. ROLAND F. KNOEDLER 
By Sir William Orpen, English 
23rd Carnegie International Exhibition of Paintings, Pittsburgh 








SPRING PASTORAL 
By Willard Metcalf, American 
23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of Paintings 


Hudecek, Czecho-Slovakian, presents 
a melancholy landscape of autumn in 
his country. The forms are almost 
monotonous with only pine. trees to 
break the heavy masses of sedge grass 
and clouds. A contrasting mood is 
found in the landscape, “Springtime”’ 
by Clarence Johnson, American. John- 
son plans a landscape that shows the 
same skillful selection of forms for his 
composition that an architect would 
have chosen. It is ably drawn and the 
color scheme is well-balanced. The 
whole is done with a light, firm touch 
that makes it one of the choice land- 
scapes. 

Rambeau, Frenchman, makes a well- 
sustained painting, “Valley of Pouilly 
on the Loire” with a rather bold mass 
of trees in the foreground, while the 
middle distance and background are 


detailed description of a land cut in 
by bays. The color is cool, but strong, 
producing a_ refreshing ensemble. 
Charlot, Frenchman, suggests the word 
“true” in his “First Snow at Uchon.” 
It is fine by every test. Compact in 
composition, it functions in every form 
exactly. Sir Charles J. Holmes, Eng- 
lishman, in “The Carpenter’s Shop,”’ 
a group of houses in a landscape, has 
also a high regard for the disposition 
of forms in his canvas. His color is 
low-keyed but not monotonous. Great 
knowledge of the study of paintings 
is evidenced in his work. 

Johanna K. W. Hailman, American, 
literally paints palms and not fashion- 
able folk in “Palm Beach.” She has 
selected a great palm and makes it live 
on canvas. Its fronds swish yellow, 
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green and blue in the sunlight. It is 
an unusual and handsome painting. 

Cittadini, Spaniard, shows a moun- 
tain, bold and dominant, in “A Bright 
Morning.” He charges his canvas 
with vitality. It is nature completely 
expressed in strength without brutality. 

Willard Metcalf, American, con- 
tributes “A Spring Pastoral.” It is 
well considered; lyric in a positive, 
masculine style. The only element 
that is personal to the artist is the great 
calm. Some one has invented the 
word “surrender books.” Metcalf’s 
painting might fairly be called a “sur- 
render painting.”’ 

D. Y. Cameron, Scotchman, has a 
group of three landscapes. In these 
landscapes he frees completely his sense 
of mystery, which is somewhat re- 
strained when he etches. In “Ben 
Ledi”’ he expresses the utter profundity 
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CZECH LANDSCAPE 
By Vincenc Benes of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia 
Honorable mention in the 23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of Paintings 


of nature. With a power that is so 
great that he seems to do it easily, he 
conceals the difficulties of his prob- 
lem of expressing mass in a limited and 
subdued color scheme. In “Cir Mhor”’ 
he depicts a deep black canyon-like 
spot that looks like the place of doom. 
In “The Hills of Chon: November,” 
he intensifies the richness of his color 
by using blue, gold and red, the last 
splendor of autumn. It is a lucid 
painting that captures the fancy and, 
moreover, holds it. 

The exhibition has a larger number 
of figures-in-landscape paintings than 
in previous years. An old friend is 
found in the work of Emma Ciardi, 
Italian. Her painting, “Silvery Morn- 
ing,” is an episode of eighteenth century 
Venice. She intermingles clear morn- 
ing light with a felicitous group of 





MADONNA WITH MUSICIANS 
By Anto Carte, Belgian 
23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of Paintings 


women and achieves an essay in casual 
ace. 

Clifford Addams, American, strikes 
a richer romantic mood in his painting, 
“Troubadours.” There is romance 
even in his peculiar style of applying 
paint. He paints a woman in red, a 
red that is dully luminous in the night. 
In her arms she holds a piquant bam- 
bino. A woman sitting on the barge 
playing a mandolin induces one to 
study the strangely living figure. A 
man standing with a guitar completes 
the group. Venice is evoked with a 
few lights and an expanse of water. 
It is a painting filled with conjecture. 

Two Frenchmen, Simon and Prinet, 
naturally suggest themselves as masters 
of the art of figure-in-landscape. One 
has come to associate the name of 
Simon with a crisp, assured style and a 
kind of painting that is ever interesting 
from the human point of view. One 


feels, in regarding a Simon painting, 
that the painter’s art is no more sep- 
arate from the fabric of his daily life 
than any domestic incident is. He 
paints the episodes he observes in his 
ordinary life, with absolute ease. ‘‘ The 
Family” is typical of his leisurely men 
and of his women folk moving about in 
delicately-colored garments. 

Prinet in “Breakfast on the Grass”’ 
reports a similar souvenir in paint. 
He projects a sense of pleasure in his 
group of figures picnicking on a plateau 
overlooking a landscape of green and 
gold. 

Remote in time and place is the 
remarkable painting ‘“‘ Manchurian For- 
est’”’ by Leon Gaspard, Russian. Gas- 
pard instills the personal into his 
canvas. Its color is amazing in view 
of the limitations of a snow imprisoned 
forest, to which he gives the air of 
pageantry with the slow-moving 
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PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER 
By Malcolm Parcell, American 
23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of Paintings, Pittsburgh 


sleighs. It is like a processional in a 
cathedral. 

Bruno Liljefors, Swedish, in “ Par- 
tridges,”’ a study of birds in a land- 
scape, is deft and extremely sensitive 
to the elements of form and color. 

Wladyslaw Jarocki, Polish, presents 
a jolly portrait of two peasant women, 
“Mountaineers of Tatra.’”’ The women 
seem to bear an intimate relationship 
with the mountains which mothered 
them that we find in the landscape by 
another Pole, Filipkiewicz. 

Mahonri Young, American, brings 
with him the rhythm of sculpture to 
his “Navajo Mother and Child.” 
Young has a conclusive strength of 
composition and drawing that makes 
his canvas a superior one. 

Pauline Peuginez, Frenchwoman, 
captures childhood in an engaging 
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composition, “The School at Notre 
Dame.” The youngsters in quaint 
garments trudge into school shepherded 
by sisters in Breton-like headdresses. 
It achieves a decorative charm. 
Robert Lotiron, Frenchman, sends 
a genre, ‘““A Tea Garden,” in a highly 
modern mode. His color scheme is 
skillfully assembled, particularly the 
luminous river with its boats. 
Alexander Jacovleff, Russian, strikes 
the strongest note of the figures-in- 
landscape group with his impressive 
decoration, “Portraits, Port-Cros, 
1921.” His picture is large, his figures 
are posed to heroic proportion, his 
landscape is bold and his color is 
inescapable. There is a Chinese sug- 
gestion about the whole with the idea 
revealed in the figure of the woman 
in tan dress and drooping, high-peaked 





RUSSIAN DRAMATIC ARTIST 


By Savely Sorine, Russian, formerly of Paris, now of New York 
Honorable mention in the 23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of Paintings 
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PoRTRAIT OF Miss MARGARET KAHN 


By Ignacio Zuloaga, Spaniard. 23rd Carnegie Insti- 
tute International Exhibition of Paintings 


hat. The red note of the shawl beneath 
her is caught again in the faint pink 
roofs of the village in the valley 
between the portrait group’s vantage 
point and the next promontory which 
extends into the sea. The outstanding 
feature of this authoritatively modern 
painting is the composition of the 
two daring parallel, diagonal masses 
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which Jacovleff manages to balance 
by the intense blue-green of the sea. 

W. J. Glackens, American, in 
“Dream Ride” has one of the most 
resonant color plans in the exhibition. 
The whole is opulent in a luscious 
battalion of gold, vermilion, and blue. 
Florine Stettheimer, American, in 
“Russian Bank,” an episode from 
family life showing her family playing 
cards, reading and strolling in the 
garden, carries the art of painting to 
unusual power of expressing a number 
of incidents occurring simultaneously. 

Carl Schmitt, American, has one of 
the most logical paintings in the exhi- 
bition in his decoration, ‘‘ Peace.’”’ The 
painting-is one of active repose. The 
color is luminous. It demonstrates 
the painter’s power to control forms 
in space in an arrangement of utter 
beauty. 

Dod Proctor, English, in his ‘“Brother 
and Sister” has a carefully plotted 
scheme of figures against a landscape 
as a background. It adheres to the 
primitive tradition of careful drawing: 

Charles Hopkinson, American, in his 
portrait of his family has the same 
impress of sincerity of approach and 
integrity of workmanship that en- 
hances the work of primitive painters. 
Hopkinson is adept in the creation of 
original color arrangements. 

One of the admired paintings of the 
exhibition is Sir William Orpen’s por- 
trait of Roland Knoedler. It is ina 
manner that might be termed pert. 
He uses his flexible, trenchant line and 
his ludicrously original color scheme 
of pink and gray to make a portrait 
of a jolly, wise gentleman of cosmopolis. 

George Bellows, American, also 
shows a portrait far and away from 
the official type. He paints Chester 
Dale, golf stick in hand, in an informal 
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sports costume of sonorous brown, 
brown-green and red-brown 'tweeds. 

Boris Grigoriev, Russian, in the 
“Portrait of Claude Farrere”’ aug- 
ments the virility found in Bellows into 
an uncompromising solidity of form. 
Andre Derain, Frenchman, in his por- 
trait of a woman exhibits a similar 
conception of portraiture but makes it 
classic and formal instead of savage. 
Saveley Sorine, Russian, is entirely 
classic in the Ingres tradition. 

Eugene Speicher, American, in his 
portrait of Mlle. Jeanne Balzac, has 
one of the important canvases in the 
international. She is a sloe-eyed mys- 
tery but she is living and real. At 
first you may find her raisin-colored 
dress dull, but look again and she will 
hold the attention. One cannot com- 
prehend her immediately any more 
than one may predetermine the de- 
velopment of the heroine of a novel. 
Mlle. Jeanne Balzac, as Speicher pre- 
sents her, is a personage. 

Zuloaga, Spaniard, likewise paints 
a personage in the portrait of Miss 
Margaret Kahn. Zuloaga subdues the 
background with its ominous gray 
sky and somnolent Spanish town to the 
figure of the girl. In contrast to the 
inanimate world is the lithe young girl 
in black and red, pausing on her way. 

The peak of the exhibition, however, 
is reached in the five portraits by 
Hermengildo Anglada y Camarasa, 
Spaniard. Anglada has a trick of 
posing figures against a high-keyed 
background. His power to express 
vitality without overstressing is amaz- 
ing. ‘The Moth,” particularly, in- 
carnates Anglada’s style. The paint- 
ing shows a girl wrapped in a yellow 
shawl. Simple enough a statement 
but impossible to describe because of 
its antique power. The figure sym- 
bolizes all goddesses. 
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By Hermengildo Angladay Camarasa, Spaniard 
23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of 
Paintings, Pittsburgh 
Had Homer Saint-Gaudens added no 

new painters to Carnegie’s guests other 
than Anglada, his work would deserve 
praise. Considering the fact that he 
has brought scores of men hitherto un- 
known to America, the highest recog- 
nition in the way of enthusiasm should 
be given the current Carnegie Inter- 
national. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 


By Mary A. POYNTER (LADY POYNTER) 








of the land’’—the real feeling 

of any place—in a residence in 
the chosen spot of less than three 
months? At any rate a whole summer 
in this St. Germain-en-Laye is too 
brief for one even to skim through the 
catalogue of all its interests and charms, 
leaving out of the question any ex- 
amination of the great Chateau- 
Museum, which offers so much to the 
student who goes in for serious ar- 
chaeological study of France and her 
art from pre-Druid days downward. 
Nature, with the assistance of man— 
which assistance is never of obvious 
report—has made this region a place 
apart, a haunt, to be sure, near to 
Paris, in sight of some of the capital’s 
outstanding landmarks even, yet far 
from that ardent, pleasure-inclined, 
art-worshipping city in spirit. Here, 
in a brief half hour by train, one can 
find all the repose that is associated in 
thought with far journeys to mountain 
wilds or seaside solitudes. 

Two hundred feet only is St. Ger- 
main’s height above the Seine that 
seems to wander so purposelessly (and 
that’s the chief charm of it) in and out 
and roundabout the landscape below. 
But this rise of two hundred feet is 
abrupt, not gradual; thus one standing 
on the Terrace—an inspired mile and 
a half of terrace whose beautiful possi- 
bilities were recognized, caught and 
confined by that great landscape gar- 
dener Le Notre under Louis XIV—can 
look down and far across acres of level 
country, interrupted only by the river’s 
windings, by little red-roofed towns 
showing modestly through their green 
tree settings, up to the very gates of 
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Cs anyone really get “the lay 


Paris; can see the Eiffel tower rising 
high over the shoulder of Mt. Valérien, 
and Montmartre with its Sacré Coeur 
glowing in the distance and in the clear 
afternoon sunlight like a white ivory 
palace of the Psalms. Only bounded 
is this far-reaching view by the heights 
of Marly to the right and Mont- 
morency on the left. Wooded deep, 
too, are those heights, just as our St. 
Germain is wooded, and one can see 
how it is quite possible to walk in the 
shade of trees along the tops of the hills 
that encircle Paris; encircle it at a dis- 
tance, though near enough to lend the 
city and plain an air of protection with- 
out giving them the look of being 
shut in. 

One can understand why this town 
and its surroundings were loved, pa- 
tronized and improved of old by prince 
as well as layman. If the princes are 
gone the appreciative laymen are still 
here, though not in such overwhelming 
numbers as to embarrass the landscape 
or to enlarge the town out of pictur- 
esque proportions. One English, or 
rather Scotch, prince, King James II, 
was banished here and lived for some 
twelve years in what could not have 
been altogether unpleasant exile; per- 
haps, considering his surroundings, no 
more unhappy than was Galileo when 
banished to that star tower on the 
beautiful hillside above Florence. The 
original chateau or castle here was 
built by Louis le Gros as a fortress to 
command the Seine. This castle was 
destroyed during the wars with Eng- 
land, but it was rebuilt by Charles V 
and was also remodeled by Francis 
I, and it was the chief country seat of 
the French Kings down to the later 








A GLIMPSE OF THE ENGLISH GARDEN, St. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 


days of the Roi-Soleil. This chateau 
has been restored in quite recent times, 
along its original lines, and if, as a 
whole, it is not a beautiful piece of 
architecture we have grown in these 
three months’ residence here to like it 
for its color, its air of strength and 
permanence, and also for the inter- 
esting fact that its flat roof makes it 
unique among the roofs of the early 
chateaux of France. 

Austria signed her Treaty of Peace 
with the Allies on September roth, 
1919, in this newly-rebuilt old chateau, 
and while it must have been for her 
delegates an humiliating mission, these 
delegates could not say they were un- 
pleasantly entertained since their stay 
here was made in the charming as to, 
view and hospitality, Pavilion Henri 
IV, the chateau neuf of earlier times. 
In this same Pavilion, the part which 
still remains of the chateau neuf (and 
where now such delectable afternoon 


teas and other things are served), was 
born Louis XIV in 1638. The lines 
of history might have read differently 
had Louis been content with his beauti- 
ful country residence here and if his 
soul had not hungered for the greater 
if not more attractive palace that he 
caused to be built at Versailles. Just 
over to the right on the hilltop of 
Marly runs the aqueduct—a most 
picturesque line in the landscape— 
built by Louis XIV with the intention 
of bringing water to his new palace and 
grounds at Versailles. Though being 
brought so near to completion this 
costly undertaking stopped short of 
fulfilling its mission; it ended abruptly, 
in sight of its promised goal—as one 
can plainly see from many vantage 
points in the landscape that look out 
upon the hill of Marly. 

Still further to the right, beyond the 
hill where ends the picturesque water- 
main, and only a few miles away, lies 
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A ParT OF THE TERRACE AT ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 


Versailles. But from our terrace here 
we cannot see that town, or its great 
palace and still beautiful gardens 
whose fountains, when they are al- 
lowed to “play’”’ (for an hour in the 
afternoon the first Sundays of the warm 
months of the year), leap with all their 
old-time dash and witchery from bases 
as artistic in conception as French 
sculpture, old or new, is wont to ex- 
press itself. Some people, even those 
who have not seen the ghost of the 
once-sportive Marie Antoinette haunt- 
ing the precincts of her favorite 
playing-ground, her little Swiss hamlet 
in its secluded corner of the great park, 
find Versailles—the historic part of 
it—a little triste, a little depressing, 
like many another heavy history-laden 
place. 

But perhaps we are inclined to dis- 
parage other places of pilgrimage near 
to Paris because we are so well satis- 
fied with the pleasant atmosphere and 
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setting of our temporary home at St. 
Germain-en-Laye. We have here, be- 
sides our chateau and pavilion, pal- 
aces—hdtels more properly speaking— 
of some great court ladies of old also, 
as many little inset marble tablets bear 
witness. But the ghosts of these ladies 
seem to have been very peacefully laid, 
even if the days in which they lived 
were sometimes stormy and their life 
experiences not always tranquil and 
easy-going. Our St. Germain is not 
blessed with fountains or other arti- 
ficial waters to break in, however 
pleasantly, upon its afternoon air of 
repose. Itisatowndry as well as high 
in setting—too dry almost I fancy for 
the comfort and taste of the birds who 
frequent in singing numbers its gardens 
and forest in the nesting season. Per- 
haps the absence of humidity, even of 
heavy dew at nightfall, give it an air 
of cheer—in spite of or rather with the 
approval of not always joyous history. 











THE CHATEAU AT ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 
where the Austrians signed the Treaty of Peace, Sept. roth, 1919 


Is tristesse just a little synonymous 
with dampness? Is a_no-longer-in- 
habited palace or chateau so lonely if 
its shutters (if it has them!) creak with 
dryness and not with rust? But 
enough of history of the kind that men 
make. 

Nature here has been busy growing 
trees in this spacious woodland of 
11,000 acres through many reigns of 
regents and kings and through more 
than one period of a Republic. In the 
so-called “ English Garden,” which bor- 
ders on the terrace and forest, there are 
lawns between hedges, and flower beds 
laid out in formal patterns that we 
should not like so well, perhaps, if we 
saw them elsewhere and if we had not 
watched them grow under the gar- 
deners’ skilful supervision since the 
very first day of the song-and-flower- 
encouraging month of June. Gardeners 
are usually men of much character, like 
the cooks and concierges of France, 


and it is well, even from a selfish stand- 
point, from a standpoint of liking 
interesting information, to make friends 
with them. 

What a rapturous fortnight was that 
first two weeks of June! We used to 
sit out almost as still on those benches 
of the English garden as if we were 
some of the statues there come down 
from their pedestals and had a listen- 
ing ear turned to try to catch all the 
pleasant thrills, trills and sweet little 
songs in undertones the nightingales 
were singing to each other from the 
trees and hedges. They became quite 
indifferent to our presence—we could 
even have wished them more conscious 
of our appreciation of their hurried 
liquid staccato notes and then their 
long pleading love calls or whistles— 
and sang in full view and only a few 
feet away. 

That first fortnight everything with 
wings seemed to sing. At half past 
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three o’ the morn, daylight-saving- 
time, the chorus started—cuckoo, 
nightingale, black-bird, thrush, robin, 
hedge-sparrow, wren, chaffinch, green 
finch, bullfinch, and so down or up the 
list; and who, possessing the least taste 
or soul for music could have the wish 
to turn a deaf ear by sinking it into a 
dull pillow and thus get a few more 
hours of indifferent sleep? In the early 
June morning here one does not have 
to be out—only up and listening—to 
catch the chorus of the choir visible! 

In the evening, from seven to half- 
past nine, in the “dimsey”’ as they say 
in Somersetshire, then out on the 
Terrace one must be, not only to catch 
the vesper chorus, but to combine the 
joy of vision with that of hearing. 
Then the view outspread takes on its 
tenderest tones, then the moon comes 
up from behind Mt. Valérien, directly 
in front, looking so large, so golden, so 
round, that we watch it with something 
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From AN OLD ENGRAVING OF THE CHATEAU NEuvF, ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 


of the feeling and wonder that would 
attend a moonrise were we to see it, say 
for the first time on the evening of the 
first day. Behind us, gleaming rud- 
dily through the forest trees, the sun 
goes down and each figure has two 
shadows, cast by the rising and the 
setting lights. We never noticed this 
two-shadow effect before, but, then, 
one is constantly finding out and ex- 
periencing new things that in reality 
are very old. . . . This is one of the 
charms of life, the joy of being a dis- 
coverer for oneself; it matters not that 
others have made the discovery before 
us. 
But this is wandering from our bird 
chorus, our garden, terrace and wood- 
land of St. Germain. In the forest 
here we have many things besides trees 
and birds to sing in them and little red 
squirrels to go from tree-top to tree-top 
without condescending to return to 
the ground; we have several small, 








hidden away chateaux built in the old 
days at kingly command, and still 
kept in a measure of repair; we have 
winding roads and paths where one 
may walk without fear of being run 
over or dust-be-sprinkled by distance- 
and-time-annihilating motor cars; we 
have trees that serve as shrines, one 
of them an oak—the chéne anglais they 
call it—has the figure of the Virgin 
“Notre Dame des Frangais”’ in a little 
wooden case fastened high up on its 
sturdy trunk, and below are votive offer- 
ings, wreaths, tablets of gratitude for 
the success of the battle of the Marne 
and various reconnaissances, poems of 
adoration, and even little bunches of 
wildflowers and grasses are not con- 
sidered unworthy offerings. 

On a certain hot Sunday morning, 
when we went into the forest in search 
of comforting shade, we were passed 
by a little band of singing pilgrims, 
some thirty or more children led by a 
_ slender young nun. They went di- 
rectly, by well-trodden paths, to this 
oak shrine and there a devout little 
service took place. They also made a 
picture as they surrounded the tree, 
reciting a prayer and singing some 
hymn in praise of the Virgin and with 
the sunshine glinting through the leaves 
upon their little upturned faces. The 
nun herself, a white muslin coiffe de- 
fining her pale, wrapt face, looked also 
as if she might have stepped fresh from 
some mediaeval Italian canvas. Stand- 
ing at a distance while the simple ser- 
vice went on we remembered the poet’s 
line that 


“The woods were God’s first temples,’’ 


and we wondered for how many cen- 
turies man had made shrines in trees, 
had worshipped there and, one trusted, 
had found pleasure, peace and comfort 
in so doing. 

Another tree-shrine in this forest 
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holds the image of St. Geneviéve, the 
patron saint of Paris. And deeper still 
in the woodland, nearer to picturesque 
Poissy-by-the-Seine where St. Louis 
was born, there is an ancient large 
stone cross bearing the inscription 
“Croix Pucelle, 1456’’. Local tradi- 
tion, supported to a certain extent also 
by history, says that it dates from the 
century of Jeanne d’Arc, the warrior- 
maid. The cross certainly looks worn 
and weather-beaten enough to justify 
the assumption that it was indeed 
erected shortly after the death of the 
Maid whose patriotic sacrifice it was 
meant to commemorate. 

I should like to refer to the archi- 
tecture, if one may so call it, of our 
forest here, of its long gothic aisles, 
of leafy branches interlacing and mak- 
ing the tiny blue windows of the sky 
that show through of a deeper blue than 
the stained glass that graces any church 
of the golden-age of cathedral building. 
It is such a varied forest, too; one may 
pass suddenly from an elm tree section 
with the tree trunks draped with foliage 
from the very ground upward, to the 
spaces where trees like poplars and 
silver birches grow white-trunked and 
tall before they send out any branches 
and where the sunshine comes through 
almost as readily as if there were no 
branch and leaf impediment at all. 

We have watched June, July and 
August pass, we have seen the plants 
in the flower-beds “grow up,’’ we have 
heard the exultant chorus of birdsong 
hushed into the silence that comes over 
bird life in midsummer; but we are not 
ready to go home, or to go indoors with 
the shortening days. St. Germain’s 
autumn, when nature puts on her 
crown of colour, is at hand. We would 
see her pass, would pay her our tribute 
of lingering appreciation and gratitude 
before we go. 


Toronto, Canada. 
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THE SPANISH ARMADA (Dutch School) 
Permanent Collection, Concord Art Association 


THE CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION 


By ALLEN FRENCH 


tions of the Concord Art Asso- 

ciation in their own building and 
on a new basis, gives occasion for a 
review of the history of the Associa- 
tion and a short account of the building 
and its contents. Out of the early 
years of the war, when Concord artists 
united with others in exhibitions for 
the benefit of war sufferers, grew the 
custom of yearly exhibitions. In 1917 
was formed the Concord Art Associa- 
tion, whose president has always been 
Mr. Daniel Chester French, a regular 
exhibitor. As the exhibitions grew in 
scope and reputation they attracted so 
many offerings that the work of the 
jury and hanging committee became 
embarrassing and burdensome. This 
year for the first time the collection, 
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T tice establishment of the exhibi- 


always in part invited, has become 
entirely so, and except for a few una- 
voidable disappointments is exactly 
what the management desired. In 
the future the exhibitions will be 
carefully chosen in advance from the 
studios of established or rising artists. 

Until last year the town hall was 
used, which fortunately was better for 
its purpose than the average public 
building. The energy and devotion, 
however, of the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation has finally procured a building 
ideal for all future purposes, where 
can be housed the permanent collection 
as well as the regular exhibitions, which 
will follow one another from May to 
December, showing all branches of art 
and handicraft. The building is an 
old dwelling of pre-Revolutionary ori- 
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ANTONIA LA GALLEGA 


By Ignacio Zuloaga. Annual Exhibition 1924 Con- 
cord Art Association 


gin, with memories of Lafayette and 
anti-slavery days. All the finer fea- 
tures of the lower part of the house, 
the small panes of glass, the peculiar- 
ities of the architecture, and the good 
old woodwork, have been. preserved, 
and make a charming setting for the 
permanent possessions of the Associa- 
tion. 

These are a collection of etchings, 
not numerous as yet, but choice, with 
some paintings, and various anti- 
quarian objects of considerable interest. 
Probably the most precious possession 
of the society is the life-sized half- 
length portrait of Sir William Young 





by Benjamin West, a canvas which 
shows the painter in his best mood of 
serious effort. A Malbone miniature 
has a quaintness which seems to prove 
its earliness in the painter’s develop- 
ment. There are also a spirited and 
brilliant study by Fortuny, and a 
wonderful “Violinist” by Mancini. 
These objects are commonly shown 
in the lower part of the house, where 
is also room for a portion of the exhi- 
bitions. But the real gallery of the 
building has been constructed in the 
upper story, and is an octagonal room 
thirty feet by forty-two, well lighted 
from above. Here the larger part of 
all future exhibitions will be shown. 
This year the most striking picture 
is Zuloaga’s full length figure entitled 
“Antonia la Gallega.’’ Before a the- 
atrical backdrop, a swirling pattern of 
slate blues and greens, the young 
dancer stands, arrested in her walk. 
She is of the Spanish gypsy type of 
youthful leanness, attired in dull reds, 
grays and patterned black; the head 
is held a little to one side, inquiring and 
confident. Equally confident is the 
painter’s technique, sure in drawing, 
masterly in anatomy, rendering the 
planes and values with perfect brush- 
work. Not overshadowed by this 
forceful figure is George Bellows’ por- 
trait of “Miss Ruth,” which this year 
has won the Association’s medal of 
honor. Old and weary but still vital 
she sits, resting her work-worn hands 
upon her knees. A richer coloring, a 
confidence of brushwork equal to. Zu- 
loaga’s, a suggestion of the tragedy of 
age more full of meaning than the 
Spaniard’s challenge of youth, make 
this picture worthy of its award. A 
third striking single figure, in contrast 
with the other two, is Charles Haw- 
thorne’s ‘“‘Twilight.’”’ Before a dark 
and undefined background stands a 
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young woman whose youthful figure 
and healthful color are in the usual 
contrast with the typical Hawthorne 
pensiveness. A trace of grief or a 
doubt of the future puts her in strong 
contrast to the Zuloaga dancer. There 
are other figure pieces in this collection 
of forty-seven canvases, but none of 
such importance as these, except per- 
haps the Blumenschein “October,” a 
rich and decorative example of theTaos 
school of painters. 

The varied landscapes are of great 
interest. Chauncey Ryder’s “Hills of 
North Branch”’ shows a southern New 
Hampshire hill looming above a farm 
in a gray day of Spring, a large canvas 
well painted. Of the three American 


snow scenes, Carl Lawless’s “Winter — 


Woodlands”’ is the most delicate. 
Harry Leith-Ross’s “Towards the Sea”’ 
the most effective in its distances, while 
Gardner Symons’ “Early Snowfall”’ 
is the strongest and most immediately 
appealing. Compared with these Char- 
reton’s “Hiver, Lac Chambon, Au- 
vergne,”’ is of another kind, a study of 
snow as it lies in planes on roofs, a 
silent French village in twilight. Other 
landscapes vary from Johansen’s fanci- 
ful northern view with figures, “The 
Hunters,” through Waugh’s spring 
freshet with its dashing stream, to 
peaceful and more homely scenes such 
as Tanner’s little ‘House of Joan of 
Arc,” Lathrop’s peaceful ‘Summer 
Afternoon,’’ Bosley’s quiet and sunny 
“Kennebec River’ and Hallowell’s 
“Moonlight,” a striking study of the 
romance and reality of fields, trees, and 
a haystack by night. There is an 
excellent small Monet here, two fine 
still lifes, by Herman Dudley Murphy 
and the Russian, Fechin, and a good 
marine, Eric Hudson’s “Going Out.”’ 

The sculpture consists of eighteen 
pieces, all’ small, but displaying the 
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Miss RuTH 


By George Bellows. Annual Exhibition 1924 Con- 
cord Art Association. Awarded Medal of Honor 


increasing facility to which our sculp- 
tors are attaining in their search for 
reality and life. Of the older school 
are Mr. French’s small study of a head, 
typical of his style, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Longman Batchelder’s delicate “ Elis- 
abeth.”’ Of the younger school are 
Miss Hoffman’s “ Bill,” Miss Jackson’s 
little “Pegasus,” and Conti’s “Har- 
vest.”” Carl Jennewein’s “Cupid and 
Crane,’’ which still suggests too 
strongly the manner of his master 
Manship, has been given the medal of 
honor. 


Concord, Mass. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


American School at Athens Notes 


In addition to the Fellowship appointments already announced, Mr. Richard Stillwell, in- 
structor in Princeton University, has been appointed Fellow in Architecture at the School for 
the coming year, and Miss Helen Virginia Broe, instructor at Wellesley, has been assigned the 
Fellowship of the Institute in Archaeology in place of Miss Gifford, resigned, Harvard University 
has renewed the appointment of Mr. Vincent Duell as the Charles Eliot Norton Fellow, and he 
will be in residence a second year in that capacity, specializing in Architecture. The University 
of California has awarded a special Travelling Fellowship in Classical Archaeology to Mr. Oscar 
Theodore Broneer, now a Fellow at the University, for use at the School next year. He will 
accompany Professor James Turney Allen, who goes out as the next Annual Professor, and will 
assist him in his studies of the Greek Theater, about which Professor Allen’s investigations will 
center during his stay in Greece. The discoveries which Professor Allen has already made 
in connection with the Theater of Dionysus in Athens give promise of a contribution of great 
value in this field as the result of his stay in Greece next year. 


Professor Harold North Fowler of Western Reserve University will also spend next year 
in Greece as Annual Professor. He has accepted appointment as General Editor of the excava- 
tions at Corinth and will devote himself to the preparation of the scientific reports, to be used 
in the final publication, of the results of the American excavations at that site down to the year 
1917, when the School made its last campaign there. : 

The resumption at an early date of these excavations, the most important ever undertaken 
by the School, has now been assured through the recent gifts of Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Dr. and Mrs. T. LeslieShear. Mr.and Mrs. Morgan visited the excavations with Dr. Hill this 
spring, while cruising in the Aegean, and were so impressed by the work already accomplished 
and the prospect of valuable results if further digging were done there, that they expressed a 
preference for Corinth in making their subscriptions. Dr. Shear also, after inspecting a number 
of promising sites this spring, decided that none offered a better opportunity for an important 
excavation on a large scale than Corinth, and also because the School is under obligations to 
exploit this site until its possibilities have been thoroughly explored, offered to add his gift to 
those of Mr. and Mrs. Morgan. 

The School is thus assured of two full seasons’ work at Corinth on a scale more nearly com- 
mensurate with the magnitude and difficulty of the task than ever before. The beginning 
will be made in the spring of 1925, at which time Dr. Shear will take part with Dr. Hill in direct- 
ing the campaign. About five years’ work at Corinth is at present contemplated, and not less 
than $50,000 will be required. It is hoped that the $30,000 still needed will be forthcoming in 
the course of the present year. 


The School has received another notable gift for excavations from Professor Joseph Clark 
Hoppin. Thirty years ago he took part in the excavation conducted by Charles Waldstein, 
of the Argive Heraeum, at that time the School’s largest undertaking, and contributed a sig- 
nificant portion of the two magnificent volumes devoted to the discoveries then made. Since 
then he has cherished the design of carrying that excavation still further, with the object espe- 
cially of uncovering the prehistoric remains that undoubtedly are to be found at that ancient 
sanctuary. Prevented by illness from conducting this investigation in person, as a member of 
the School’s staff, he has placed at the disposal of the School a sum sufficient to defray the cost 
of the excavation and also an equal sum to provide for the publication of the discoveries. It 
is expected that Dr. Hill will carry on this excavation in the spring of 1925. 


The small excavation which the School began last year near the summit of Mt. Hymettus 
(see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, November 1923, p. 207) was resumed in April of this year, under 
Dr. Blegen’s direction and with funds provided by Dr. Shear. A surprising amount of new 
material was brought to light. In the campaign of 1923 the main area was located of a deposit 
of pottery containing probably the votive offerings discarded from a small shrine or altar of the 
Geometric period. This year the deposit itself was attacked. It proved to consist of au almost 
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solid mass of pottery, pieces of many shapes, which lay in a great heap crushed together, one pot 
inside another, in no apparent order and yet evidently deliberately placed here and closely packed. 
It is conjectured that all the space in the shrine available for offerings had gradually become 
filled, until at last the necessity arose for clearing them away, whereupon they were gathered 
together and buried in a convenient place near the shrine. 

Nearly three hundred more or less complete vases and fifty baskets of sherds were recovered 
this spring and placed in the National Museum, where they must be cleaned and pieced together 
before their full significance can be known. But Dr. Blegen is already confident that the finds 
are of first-rate importance and interest. 


The excavation of the precinct of Zeus at Nemea, which is being financed by Professor Semple 
and generous friends of Cincinnati (see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, May, 1924, p. 243), was begun 
about the middle of April, and actual digging commenced on April 21. The labor problem was 
solved by shipping a large number of refugees from Athens. ‘The site was attacked at two points. 
Some eighty meters south of the Temple is a mound of earth on which lie many ancient blocks. 
Here have been found the remains of an early Byzantine church, built of materials taken from 
ancient structures, which may have occupied the same site. The apse before the altar was 
paved with great blocks of limestone, which once formed part of the base of a monument, prob- 
ably of the fourth century B. C. The base once supported horses, among other figures, and 
the monument may have commemorated a victory at the Nemean games. 


The Hittites 


From the cuniform documents found at Boghaz Koi by Winckler, we are now able to read 
with precision a good deal in Hittite. This is due mainly to the labors of Professor Hrozny, 
though others, as Sommers and Bloomfield, have also contributed to our understanding of the 
language. 

It appears from the pictures of the Hittites on Egyptian monuments that they were a mixed 
people. Some of their faces are almost Greek in contour, while others are clearly Mongolian. 
The vocabulary of the Hittite language was also similarly mixed, though the grammatical 
structure of it proves that it belongs to the Indo-European group. The conjugations of the 
verbs, the declensions of the nouns, the pronouns, and the verb eSmi ‘“‘I am,” all prove its Indo- 
European kinship. The pronouns are almost identical with those of Latin and of one of the . 
older Greek dialects. Many of the words are closely related to Greek and Latin words, while 
others are related to roots which appear in the Teutonic group of languages. For example, dai 
“he gives,” is clearly from the same root as the Latin do and the Greek didimi, while paimi, 
third person pai, ‘‘to give”’ or “‘pay”’ is almost identical with our English ‘‘pay.”” Many similar 
examples could be given. At the same time many of the roots seem very strange and are prob- 
ably of Mongolian or other extraction. 

The Hittite Code of Laws contained about 200 sections. By piecing together different tablets 
Hrozny has recovered all of it except between fifteen and twenty sections. From the laws 
themselves it appears that the Hittites were an agricultural people whose cities were their forti- 
fied residences. Their land was held either by the king or by the cities in common and was 
granted to individuals on condition that they performed certain duties, including military 
service. They possessed extensive flocks and herds, raised grains and cultivated a variety of 
fruit trees. They had domesticated the honey bee, which constituted a part of their private 
property. Their chief vice seems to have been stealing. There are far more laws against steal- 
ing than in the Code of Hammurabi. There are also a surprisingly large number of laws against 
unnatural sins, though their domestic life appears on the whole to have been purer than that 
of the Assyrians. We infer this from a comparison of their laws concerning marriage and women 
with the Assyrian laws. This Code which probably was put in force by Subbiluliuma or Khat- 
tusil sometime in the fourteenth century B. C. was the revision of an earlier code. In many of 
the sections it is said in substance that formerly the penalty for such and such a crime was so 
and so, but now it shall be so and so, and in every case the penalty is mitigated. For example, 
one section says formerly the penalty imposed for stealing a swarm of bees was that the man 
should be stung to death, but now he shall pay a fine of so many shekels of silver. The object, 
apparently, of the Code was to reform the laws in the direction of humanitarianism. 

GEORGE A. BARTON. 
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OLpDEst DATED STONE IS UNEARTHED AT UR. 


Above is pictured the Temple of the Moon God at Ur of the Chaldees, in Mesopotamia, where the joint expe- 
dition of the British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania has unearthed many new relics of prehistoric 
days. In the tomb was found the oldest dated stone, a tablet of King A-AN-NI-PAD-DA, about 4600 B. C. 


Excavations in Iraq 


During the past season the work in Iraq has been continued vigorously. 

At Salihiya on the upper Euphrates, the site of the ancient Dura, where Major Wright Warren 
in 1920 found important remnants of late oriental Art—described by Prof. Breasted in his recent 
book Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting—more paintings have recently been discovered 
by Professor Cumont in the course of excavations carried on at this site. 

Since the spring of 1923 an expedition of the Weld-Blundell and of the Field Museum of the 
University of Chicago has been digging at E/ Oheimir, the site of ancient Kish, under the direc- 
tion of Makay and Lane. Professor Stephen Langdon has gone to the scene of the excavations 
to examine the reported discovery of the temple-library. In view of the relations of Kish to 
the early Assyrian Colony in Asia-Minor important literary finds may be expected. The temple 
of EME-TE-URSAG, dedicated to the god and goddess of war, J/baba and Inanna, was care- 
fully explored. Its tower consisted of seven stages. The brick stamp of Iamsu-iluna, a ruler 
of the first dynasty of Babylon, reports that this king renovated the temple previously built 
by Sumulailu. Remarkable works of art are said to have been found in the temple precinct. 

In Mugayyar, Ur of the Chaldees, Woolley and Gadd have continued the excavations begun 
in 1918-19 by Thompson and Hall, on behalf of the British Museum and the University of 
Pennsylvania. The temple area of E-GISH-SHIR-GAL was closely investigated and important 
discoveries were made. The tower was four stages high. Among the treasures unearthed are 
a bronze statuette of Ur-Nammu, two hoards of gold, silver and jewelry—one from the Neo- 
Babylonian and one from the Persian era—a fragment of an alabaster vase upon which a cult- 
scene is engraved, a vase fragment with an inlaid ivory figure, an ivory spoon, the handle of 
which is formed by two human figures in close embrace, several thin gold plates which were laid 
upon the lips of the dead and a headless diorite statue of Eannatum II, patesi (priest-king) 
of Ur and Lagash, covered on the shoulders with an inscription. 

E. G. H. KRak.inc. 
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Harriet Lord’s ‘Salt Marsh.” 


Harriet Lord, whose ‘‘Salt Marsh”’ is reproduced above, is a painter who has made a name 
for herself with her many marsh pictures. Miss Lord’s summer studio is at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, and the old house in which she lives is situated on a slight rise of ground near the 
Castle Neck River through which the sea water flows in ever changing rivulets and pools among 
the coarse grass. She finds this country enchanting in all seasons and says that it has the same 
kind of variety possessed by the sea itself. She prefers painting it on gray days when the always 
subtle color takes on even more mysterious qualities and the pools reflect the light of a pale sky. 
It is quite evident from her paintings that she knows the country intimately. She says she has 
never desired to be a “traveling artist,’’ always searching for new subject matter in new lands, 
but prefers to paint what she knows best. 

Miss Lord began to study painting at the age of twelve at the School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston where her first teachers were Frank W. Benson and Edmund Tarbell. Later 
she continued her progress under W. L. Lathrop whom she found a most helpful and sympa- 
thetic adviser. There are many points of similarity in the spirit of the work of both. They 
have the same subtle, luminous quality, the same consideration of fine distinctions in tone. 
Miss Lord is a member of the National Association of Women Painters and Sculptors and there 
is one of her marsh paintings in the exhibition which that organization has been sending through 
the South this winter. She is frequently represented in the National Academy of Design in 
New York, the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
The picture which is reproduced here was painted on an October morning when the grass was 
copper colored under the pale yellow light which shifts through gray clouds. The low hills at 
the back, which are drumlins left by the receding glaciers, are blue in the distance. This picture 
is included in one of the exhibitions sent out by the American Federation of Fine Arts this winter. 


A Ten Thousand Dollar Bequest 


The Sante Fe Society of the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA has been notified by the 
executor, Dr: Francis L. Rowley, that the late Miss Abbie M. White, of Grafton, Massachusetts, 
has bequeathed to it the sum of $10,000 for the purposes of the Society. Congratulations to 
Dr. Hewett and the School of American Research! 
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A Century of Excavation in the Land of the 
Pharaohs. By James Baikie. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

The Life of the Ancient East. By James 
Baikie. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

These two volumes by the author of “ Wonder 
Tales of the Ancient World,” ‘‘ The Sea Kings 
of Crete’’ and ‘‘The Story of the Pharaohs,”’ 
give the most comprehensive and readable 
accounts we have of excavations in Medi- 
terranean lands during the past hundred years. 
The first, while confined to the Land of the 
Pharaohs, is an admirable supplement to 
Michaelis’ Century of Archaeological Achieve- 
ments, translated by Bettina Kahnweiler, 
which was the first attempt to gather into 
one volume the records of the remarkable 
discoveries made during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. So remarkable are the finds made since 
the dawn of the twentieth century that 
Michaelis’ work is now out of date. 

Egypt is preeminently the land of archaeo- 
logical thrills and Baikie’s Century of Excava- 
tion with its stories of the Pioneers, of Mariette 
and his work, of the Pyramids and their 
Explorers, of Work among the Temples, of 
Buried Royalties culminating in Tutankhamen 
and his splendor, and the concluding chapters 
on the Life, Arts, and Crafts in the Land of the 
Nile will afford delightful reading. 

The Life of the Ancient East, ‘being some 
chapters of the romance of modern excava- 
tions,” after devoting the first six chapters to 
Egypt, takes us to Lagash, the typical city 
state of Early Babylonia; to Babylon, the 
Fountain of Law; to Ninevah and its Robber 
Kings; to Troy, the City of Romance; to 
Mycenae and the Fortress-Palaces of Greece; 
to Knossos, the Home of the Sea-Kings of the 
Aegean; and to Gezer, the Home of Many 
Races. With this brief survey the reader can 
entrust himself with assurance to Mr. Baikie, 
who speaks with the authority of the scholar, 
the charm of the novelist and the imagination 
of the poet. 

MITCHELL CARROLL. 


The Romance of Excavation. By David 
Masters. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 

The Living Pageant of the Nile. 
Forrest Wilson. Indianapolis: The 
Merrill Company. 

These are two of the many works, inspired 
by the Tutankhamen discoveries, supplied 
the public for general information, agreeably 
imparted, concerning archaeological finds and 


By Robert 
Bobbs- 
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their discoverers. No attempt is made at 
giving a complete picture. Merely enough of 
the background of exact scholarship is fur- 
nished to serve as a basis for the romantic 
and adventurous features of the story. Such 
books have a stimulating effect on the average 
reader, and if they lead him to seek more 
authoritative sources, the time devoted to 
reading them is well spent. 

The Romance of Excavation devotes more 
than half its pages to Egypt, a third to Meso- 
potamia and three brief chapters to Troy, 
Mycenae and Crete respectively. It well 
repays an evening’s perusal with its thrilling 
narration of the work of Champollion, Mas- 
pero, Flinders Petrie, Howard Carter, Layard, 
Rawlinson, Schliemann, Evans and others in 
the marvellous unfolding of the forgotten ages 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Troy and Crete. 
Readers, old and young, will find it a fascinating 
volume. 

The Living Pageant of the Nile is the work 
of a tourist who came upon Egyptian archae- 
ology as a new subject and found “what is 
reputed to be the dustiest and dullest of themes 
packed with lively fascinations for those who 
dip into it.”” He has endeavored to discover 
the flesh-and-blood aspect of the ancient 
Egyptians, and to give a glimpse of the living 
pageant enacted on the banks of the Nile when 
the world was young. This he does in effective 
fashion, especially in his chapters on Queen 
Hatshepsut and Queen Tiy and his portrayal 
of Egyptian life in Tutankhamen’s time. His 
racy account of modern excavation in the 
chapters on ‘Digging History” and ‘The 
Archaeologist’s Ways” is unique, and will 
inspire the reader with the longing to get into 
the game himself. 

MITCHELL CARROLL. 


Greece and the Great Powers: The Greek 
Struggle for National Unity During the Last 
Hundred Years. Edited by Henry B. Dewing, 
Professor of Greek in Bowdoin College; with a 
a prefatory note by Edward Capps, formerly 
American Minister to Greece. Published under 
the auspices of the American Friends of Greece, 
Washington, 1924. 8vo., 96 pp., paper covers, 
$0.50. 

The reason for the publication of this little 
book is given by Professor Capps, in the prefa- 
tory note, when he says: “It is clear that 
Greece to-day needs a friendly and well- 
informed interpreter in America, if she is not 
to be grievously misjudged even by those who 
most sincerely wish to think well of her.” 
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Professor Capps goes on to explain that the 
manuscript came to him unsolicited from a 
graduate student in an American university 
who was unknown to him, and that the publi- 
cation was suggested to his mind by reading the 
manuscript. Hence it is not a propaganda 
document, written to order for the Friends of 
Greece. 

The author has preferred to remain anony- 
mous. This being the case it was wise that 
his work should have been edited by a well- 
known scholar who was personally acquainted 
with the facts by first-hand observation. 
Professor Dewing, of Bowdoin, lived during 
the stirring years from 1910 to 1916 in Con- 
stantinople, with frequent visits to Asia Minor 
and Greece; he served in Greece in Red Cross 
work during the latter period of the World 
War; and he spent another year in Athens 
after the World War. Few men have enjoyed 
Professor Dewing’s unusual opportunity of 
observing the relations between Young Turks 
and Greeks and between Greeks of the oppos- 
ing political factions during the years of the 
great tragedy that has fallen on the Hellenic 
nation. 

The first part of this little book, dealing 
with the period from 1821 to 1912 is a neces- 
sary introduction to the story of the last 
decade. But it suffers somewhat from con- 
densation, and it is hoped that the reader will 
feel interested enough to go more fully into 
the subject by consulting some compre- 
hensive account of the diplomacy of the Great 
Powers in the Near East in the nineteenth 
century and of the Macedonian question upon 
which the liberated Balkan states split. 

The author’s summary of the Balkan Wars, 
Greece and the World War, and of the sad 
history from 1918 to 1923 is a terrible but just 
indictment of Entente diplomacy in the Near 
East. It is an accurate record of facts, fairly 
presented. For this reason it can be read with 
confidence by those who want to know the 
causes underlying the débacle of Hellenism 
after the Treaty of Sévres had raised such high 
hopes. Friends of Greece should help to give 
this book a wide circulation. It does not seek 
to excuse Greece by condemning the Entente 
Powers and Turkey. But it does explain the 
fatal sources of misfortunes that would not 
have fallen upon Greece had there been that 
loyalty the Greeks had every reason to expect 
would be shown them by their comrades-in- 
arm during the World War and by those con- 
cerned in the future of stable political institu- 
tions in the Near East. 

HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS. 


Arthur B. Davies. Essays on the Man and 
His Art. The Phillips Publications, Number 
Three. Washington, 1924. 

This third volume in the Phillips series of 
monographs on artists and their works, those 
artists in particular that are represented in 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery, is of equal, 
if not greater interest than the preceding 
numbers. 

The writers contributing are Duncan 
Phillips, Dwight Williams, Royal Cortissoz, 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Edward W. Root 
and Gustavus A. Eisen. 

To one who has not quite understood, or 
perhaps been unappreciative through igno- 
rance, the revelation, comprehensive criticism 
and clear interpretation of Mr. Davies’ art, 
by these friends and eminent writers, is most 
illuminating and helpful. One is encouraged 
by the confession of Mr. Mather, who says 
that our attitude toward works of Art reveals 
unsparingly both our capacities and our limita- 
tions, and he adds that by this test in his first 
contact with Mr. Davies’ work he failed and he 
offers his essay on him in a spirit of contrition. 

One acknowledges with him, a_ belated 
tribute. After reading these reviews and 
studying the pictures in the light of their 
deeper knowledge one’s percipience is awak- 
ened and one must concede that Mr. Davies’ 
art is very individual, his pictures ‘‘dreams,” 
poetic and symbolic, requiring study, thought, 
and imagination to follow him in his lyrical 
making of designs with nature and graceful 
human figures of flowing contours. 

Mr. Phillips says that Mr. Davies belongs to 
the type of alchemist whose imagination is 
always speculative and research is always 
romantic. 

He is variously compared with El Greco, 
Bellini, Giorgione, Piero di Cosimo, Botticelli 
and the Pre-Raphaelites, with something of the 
quality of each in his work. m 

Mr. Eisen claims that he recovers the in- 
halation of the Greeks, that his figures, as well 
as the landscape, possess the quality of life and 
that uplift which results from the inhalation 
of air. 

It does not require the aid of these learned 
writers to appreciate for oneself the beauty 
in ‘‘The Illimitable Dawn,’’ with the three 
graceful white figures in the foreground and 
the hills beyond, behind which the faint dawn 
awakens, or ‘‘ Before Sunrise,’ “Early Sum- 
mer,” “Along the Erie Canal,’ “Sleep” and 
the lovely ‘‘Tissue Parnassian’’—all with 
exquisite rendering of nature, with some subtle 
symbolic sentiment to arouse imagination. 
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In the Foreword, Mr. Phillips, who also 
writes the initial article, ‘‘Arthur B. Davies, 
Designer of Dreams,” calls the work a ‘‘sym- 
posium,”’ the work of contemporaries of Mr. 
Davies, but done with the sanction and under 
the sympathetic supervision of the artist him- 
self and he adds that ‘“‘he has reached a com- 
manding peak in his brilliant career, from which 
we can all look back with him over the impres- 
sive miles of achievement which he has trav- 
ersed.”’ 

The book is artistically made up, bound in 
grey and white, with ‘‘ Davies”’ in scarlet letters 
on the cover. The illustrations of which there 
are forty-one, including a most interesting 
portrait of the artist, are excellent. The 
frontispiece, the lovely ‘‘ Fantasy of the Vine,” 
reproduced in color, belongs to the collection 
of Mr. H. N. Benedict of New York. 

It is one of the artist’s most beautiful com- 
positions in color and design, the deep blue 
of the sea forming a background for the grace- 
ful nude figures gathering grapes from the 
vine trellises, a group of small chubby children 
playing in the immediate foreground. 

The book is an important and valuable 
contribution to art criticism and history. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


First Steps in Egyptian. By Sir E. A. 
Wallis-Budge. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The widespread interest in all things Egypto- 
logical which has suddenly taken the world by 
storm has occasioned a great demand for more 
good books on the subject—books with an inex- 
haustible supply of facts, and yet books which 
are written in such simple, straight-forward 
style as to be easily assimilated by the every- 
day reader. One of the results of this unex- 
pected interest is the second impression made 
of Sir E. A. Wallis-Budge’s “First Steps in 
Egyptian.” 

Budge is one of the few living masters of 
perhaps the world’s first complete written 
language. He has made an intensive life 
study of this fascinating subject, and the 
fruits of his learning in this field have been 
set down for the benefit of others in many 
highly interesting and colorfully romantic 
books. He has compiled, elsewhere, a dic- 
tionary of every hieroglyphic known at the 
time of the compilation. His “First Steps—” 
is in a way a smaller edition of this, having a 


great list of words to be learnt by heart, a- 


glossary, and pages full of hieroglyphic texts 
with interlinear transliteration and translation. 
These texts, says the writer, are of the period 
that lies between B. C. 4200 and 200. There 
are also untranslated texts of hieroglyphics for 
the student to wrangle over. The list of 
hieroglyphic words that Budge recommends 
to be learned from memory is appalling. 
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Aside from the value of the meaning and 
the key rendered to the hieroglyphics that is so 
superbly given, Budge has selected for his 
texts excerpts that are highly interesting read- 
ing, notable amongst them the War of Rameses 
II with the Khita, and the Legend of Ra and 
Isis. 

Besides being a valuable volume to the 
beginner whose interest is aroused and likewise 
a desire inculcated in him to delve deeper into 
the lore and master this ancient people’s lan- 
guage that he may himself do his own translat- 
ing, the book is a good one for those old in 
Egyptology to have on hand as a constant ref- 
erence. By its aid there should be very few 
inscriptions that cannot be made to yield up 
their secrets. 

BRUCE BRYAN. 


The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy. 
By Neil C. Brooks. Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


The author’s intention seems to have de- 
veloped through his observation that Easter 
ceremonies incident to the Visitation of the 
Holy Sepulchre were the first of liturgical 
offices to take dramatic form, and continued 
the most popular of liturgical dramas through- 
out the middle ages. His book represents an 
attempt to enlarge our knowledge of the pictur- 
esque features of medieval Easter plays, and 
accordingly he assembles and reviews essential 
facts gathered from archaeological and docu- 
mentary sources. 

Mr. Brooks presents first a very brief account 
of the tomb of Christ and the structures 
erected by Constantine and successive builders 
to honor the spot, the same constituting today 
that extraordinary complex called the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the world’s most tragic 
and withal, most romantic shrine. Then 
follows a section devoted to the iconography 
of the Sepulchre. The earliest representations 
in art begin in the fourth century, those from 
the East apparently depicting the circular 
building, the Anastasis, erected by Constantine 
and described by pilgrims; while those in the 
West reflect the architectural features asso- 
ciated with conventional Roman tombs. 

The remainder of the book is taken up with 
descriptions of the liturgical ceremonies of 
Good Friday and Easter that developed 
dramatic action. 

The book contains fourteen plates. It is a 
distinct contribution, and will be appreciated 
by all who are interested in the history of the 
drama, Early Christian, Byzantine and Medie- 
val art, and all things medieval. 


CLARK D. LAMBERTON. 
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